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When there is something very, very im- 
portant to be done, all of us like to help. 
Here is something that is so important that 
it will make a difference in the life of every 
person in the whole United States, and you 
can help do it. If it is done, it will help not 
only people but all the birds and wild crea- 
tures in our country and perhaps many in 
Canada and Mexico. Some of you have al- 
ready guessed what it is, but in order that 
all of you may know, I am going to tell 
you. You can help prevent fires! 


Now that summertime is here and we are 
enjoying vacations and picnics, the danger 
of fire is great. If you help build a camp- 
fire, remember that one match can start a 
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fire that can destroy a city; one campfire 
left burning can destroy thousands of acres 
of our beautiful forests. When there is a 
forest fire, it not only destroys the trees and 
plant life but also the birds and wild crea- 
tures that make their homes in the forest. 


Here is where you can help. Even one 
small child can remind Daddy or Mother to 
be sure that the fire is out, and one young 
boy or girl can put out the campfire him- 
self. We can all help keep our woods green. 
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By Ebie s oLindgren 


A S BRIGHT as the flush of sunrise 
our flag flies overhead, 

with twinkling stars 

and rippling bars, 

blue field, white stripes and red! 


It tells of patriots’ daring, 
of hope and loyalty, 

of state after state, 

now forty-eight, 

uniting in liberty! 


Salute our nation’s banner 

and hail the folk who trod 

our unknown land— 

a faithful band 

whose strength was their trust in God! 
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PART ONE 


(REEK [ANDING 


By Alma Robison Higbee 


CABIN ON THE RIVER 


Te ARNETTS were moving again, and 
Joyce was so unhappy she wanted to cry. 
She never wanted to move again. She wanted 
to be like Eva Mae Reed and live in the same 
house all of her life, go to the same school, 
and have the same friends. She wanted a 
room of her own, with ruffled curtains and a 
pink bedspread; and she wanted a puppy. 
She couldn’t have one in the apartment. 

The Arnetts never stayed long in one 
place, because Daddy was an engineer, and 
they followed his work all over the country. 
Now, he was on a river flood-control project, 
and the family was going to live in a cabin 
on the river at a place called Log Creek 
Landing. The jumping-off-place, as far as 
Joyce was concerned. 

Living in apartments was bad enough, 
though this one was better than usual. Even 
if she did not have a room of her own and 
had to sieep on the living-room divan, her 
friends visited her. And when she was 
eleven, she had had a birthday party with 
ice cream, cake, and favors wrapped in pink 
paper. Imagine inviting anyone to a party 
in a cabin, even if there should be anyone 
to inyite—except perhaps “river rats.” 
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They ate in the shale of 


Mother came in with a green print dress 
over her arm. “Put your clean dress on, Joyce, 
and put your dirty one in the laundry bag. 
We're almost ready to go.” She saw Joyce's 
unhappy face and asked, “What’s wrong, 
Joyce?” 

“Nothing,” Joyce said shortly. If she 
talked about it, she would surely cry. After 
changing her dress, she went down to the 
side yard where her brothers—Jimmie, thir- 
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of a big oak tree 


teen, and Denny, nine—were talking about 
the trip. 

“I won't need a wagon on the river,” Denny 
said, his freckled face clouded. ‘Guess I'll 
give it to Freddy.” 

Pulling the wagon behind him, he went 
through the break in the hedge to the house 
next door. 

“He talks as though we were going to 
stay there forever,” Joyce said. 
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Jimmie grinned at her. “Cheer up. The 
river may be fun.” 

“It’s only for the summer,” Joyce replied 
sharply. “Don’t talk like we're going to live 
in a cabin always.” 

“Abraham Lincoln lived in a cabin,” Jim- 
mie pointed out. 

“I’m not Abraham Lincoln, and I don’t 
like moving,” Joyce snapped. 

Mother came downstairs, carrying a red 
geranium in a blue pot. She called Denny, 
and they all climbed into the car. “Well, here 
we go,” she said. She looked young and 
pretty in her gray suit, and she was very 
8ay. 

The drive took most of the day. Joyce had 
hoped that they would eat lunch in a restau- 
rant, but Mother had brought the picnic 
hamper, so they ate in the shade of a 
big oak tree beside a wheat field. While they 
were eating, Jimmie said, “At least, we 
don’t have to go off and leave a kitten be- 
hind, the way the Eglands did when they 
moved.” 

Pets had not been allowed in their apart- 
ment building, and when the people who 
had lived in the house next door had aban- 
doned the kitten, Joyce had had a hard time 
finding a home for it. “Don’t worry,” she 
said shortly, “we'll never have a kitten or 
anything else. We never stay in one place 
long enough.” 

Mother gave her a long look. “Perhaps 
someday we shall,” she said quietly. Sud- 
denly, Joyce felt ashamed. She was pouting, 
and Mother had tried to teach her that she 
must never do that. “I’m sorry, Mother,” 
she said earnestly. “It’s just that I hate to 
leave my friends and everything.” 


“Daddy must work where he’s most 
needed,”’ Mother said. “We are more blessed 
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than most people. We keep making new 
friends.” 

“I don’t want new friends,” Joyce thought, 
tossing her brown curls. “I just want to keep 
the ones I have.” But she made up her mind 
that she would try to like the river cabin 
and that she would not let Mother and 
Daddy know that she was unhappy about 
the move. And when summer was over, 
they would go back to some town near 
Daddy's work, and everything would be all 
right. Perhaps she could have a room of 
her own then. 

It was sunset when Mother drove over a 
high bridge and left the highway for a gravel 
road that twisted through tall grass along 
the riverside. “I think this is it, kiddies,” she 
said gaily. “Daddy drew a map, and this 
looks like the road.” 

They were traveling through bottom land, 
past dingy little houses where there were 
goats in pens and dirty children running 
around, half-clad, in the April air. The road 
wound through a grove of trees. Then 
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Mother turned off the gravel, down a slope, 
weaving between big cottonwoods; and there 
was a log house that might have been pretty 
once, but now it was dark with age. It looked 
as dingy as the houses they had just passed. 

Daddy heard them coming and ran out, 
waving and shouting. “Hey, I see you found 
it. I was afraid you were lost.” He helped 
Mother out and gathered the luggage. “Grab 
a handful, kids, and come on. Isn’t this 
great?” He turned to Mother. “Clare, you'll 
love it here.” 

Joyce followed them across the rickety 
porch to a long room. The walls were pine, 
dark with age. A big open fireplace took up 
most of one end of the room. The huge 
rough hearthstone was all one piece. At the 
other end of the room, there was a stairway, 
with a rear door near it. 

Mother was standing just inside the door, 
and she was smiling. “Jim, it’s beautiful. I’m 
going to love it.” 

The boys dropped the bags they were 
carrying and pounded up the stairs. Mother 


Joyce followed them across the rickety porch. 
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THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kobaus. 


went through the rear door, looking for the 
kitchen. The boys came running down, their 
eyes sparkling with excitement. “Two rooms 
up here,” Jimmie yelled, “and no bathtub. 
Just a shower. Boy, do I love a shower!” He 
shot out the door, with Denny at his heels, 
while Joyce stood staring at the cluttered 
room. Mother came back and headed for 
the stairs. “The kitchen’s big and roomy. 
And we have a utility room in the back. Just 
what we need.” On the landing she turned. 
“Joyce, put your bag down and stay awhile. 
You look as if you are ready to take off.” 

“I wish I could,” Joyce thought bitterly. 
She set the bag down and turned to look 
out the window, fighting tears. 

Daddy said, ‘““While I waited for the fur- 
niture to come, I cleaned the kitchen shelves. 
Joyce, why don’t you start unpacking that 
barrel of dishes while Mother fixes us some- 
thing to eat.” 

Joyce went obediently to the kitchen and 
started working. A farmer stopped by with 
a gallon of milk and some country butter. 
While Mother was making peanut butter 
and jelly sandwiches, the boys came rush- 
ing in. “Guess what?” Denny cried, waving 
his arms. “We found a goose—or a duck. 
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Down in the willows. She never even flew.” 


“She was sorta brown,” Jimmie chimed in. 
“She just sat there.” 


“She’s a wild duck,” Daddy said. “She’s 
setting on eggs. Someone must have winged 
her last fall, or she got hurt some way and 
couldn’t follow the flock south. Her mate 
must have stayed with her. Don’t you boys 
bother her. It may be time for the eggs to 
hatch.” 


“You mean there'll be little, teensy ducks, 
like for Easter Denny demanded. 


“Yes, if you don’t disturb the mother 
duck. I saw her when I was first down here— 
a couple of weeks ago. She was setting 
then.” He turned to Mother. “I’m glad we 
could find a good place here for the sum- 
mer. This flood-control project will keep me 
busy, but we can all sort of vacation here to- 
gether.” 


“We're fortunate to find this place,” Moth- 
er said. 

“They told me a man with considerable 
money built the cabin for a vacation lodge,” 
Daddy explained. “Bought treated logs and 
built it good and solid. Later, he sold it. 
There’re fifty acres of land. I got a farmer 
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to plow up a garden, so we can raise every- 
thing we eat.” 

“That makes it perfect,” Mother cried. 
“Come now, and let’s eat.” 

“The only hitch,” said Daddy, “is that 
there’s no Sunday school handy. We'll have 
to see what we can find.” 

“Maybe we can have one of our own,” 
Denny suggested. 

After they were seated, Jimmie asked, 
“Could Joyce, Denny, and I have some 
ground to tend? I'd like to raise popcorn.” 

“Of course, you may,” Mother said. “It'll 
give you something to do.” 
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“Tl raise watermelons on mine,” Denny 
declared. “Joyce, what are you going to 
raise?” 

Daddy looked at her and grinned. “Joyce 
looks like she’d love to raise sand. I never 
saw you look so glum, honey. What's 
wrong?” 

“Joyce is tired,” Mother said quickly, be- 
fore Joyce could reply. 

Mother began laying out clean pajamas, 
sheets, and pillow cases. ‘Joyce, you run and 
take your shower while I fix your bed here on 
the couch. When you finish, the boys can 
have theirs; and I'll have their room ready 
by then. We'll have a big day tomorrow.” 


Mother and Daddy were still in the kitchen 
when Joyce crawled into bed. The light from 
the stair landing showed the dingy rafters, 
the dull walls, the piled-up furniture. Joyce 
thought of the apartment—neat, pretty, 
homelike—and there was a salty taste in her 
mouth. She thought of Eva Mae, the swim- 
ming pool, Sunday school, movies, picnics, 
and all of the fun she was missing. And the 
tears came. She wiped them away and lay 
still. 

After a while Mother came through on 
her way upstairs. “Comfy, dear?” She 
stooped and kissed Joyce. “Sleep tight, and 
tomorrow I have a surprise for you—a nice 
surprise.” 

Joyce caught her mother’s hand, holding 
her. “Don’t worry about me, Mother. I'll 
like it here.” She did not now, but she would 
work hard to like it. She would try her best. 


She closed her eyes, and she could hear the ~ 


river lapping at the willows that leaned into 
the water. With this unfamiliar sound in her 
ears, she fell asleep. 


(To be continued) 


Joyce stood staring at 
the cluttered room. 
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Clothesline Dancers 


On, seven pairs of blue jeans 
Are flapping on the line; 

And they look, oh, so jolly, 
There in the bright sunshine. 


Now, there’s a pair for Daddy— 
They look so slim and tall; 
Another pair for Mommy dear— 

They look so very small. 
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The faded pair of jeans is mine, 
With patches on the knee; 

And John’s are faded just like mine, 
For John’s a twin to me. 


There are jeans for Sue and Beth; 
A pair for Baby Tim— 

Cross-stitched with a Teddy bear, 
Especially for him. 


Oh, seven pairs of blue jeans 
Are dancing in the sun. 
We'll wear them to a picnic, 

And, oh! will we have fun! 
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BY NITA DANIEL 


Max dropped the handle of the new lawn 
mower with a sigh of actual relief. Wiping 
his face on his damp sleeve, he glanced up 
at the morning sun. That sun was getting 
higher every minute. 

He did not mind—too much—having to 
mow the lawn that summer. He really liked 
to help others, especially his dad. 

Of course, he would rather have been 
playing on the lawn than to have been push- 
ing a lawn mower over it. He would have 
enjoyed it much more, being chased by a 
pup of his very own—if he but had a pup 
of his very own, which he did not. 
Having no pup, it would have been quite 
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pleasant to lie down on the freshly cut grass 
and dream of the day when he might be a 
great man, accomplishing great deeds of 
kindness, like the knights of old. 

“Guess what!” 

Wheeling about, Max saw Peggy Kellog, 
his next-door neighbor, leaning over the ad- 
joining hedge. Her eyes were shining with 
excitement. 

“No. What?” Max asked. 

“Uncle Tom’s going to bring his camera 
to our house and take pictures of all the boys 
and girls who'll be here before he goes on 
to Mr. Round’s,” Peggy said. ““We can have 
a picnic! I’ll invite everybody.” 

“T’ll make the lemonade!” Max offered, 
jumping up. 

Peggy's Uncle Tom worked for one of the 


papers in the city. He was coming out to 
take pictures of Mr. Round’s Dalmatian 
dogs. He was to be there at three o'clock. 
That meant he would be at the Kellogs’ not 
later than half past two. 

Already, the neighborhood boys and girls 
had been planning to go up Round’s hill to 
see the picture-taking of the Dalmatians. 
The picnic would be just the very thing. 
They could all go up together after the pic- 
nic. That is, unless they were having too 
good a time at Peggy's. 

“Tll make some cookies to go with your 
lemonade.” Peggy beamed. 

“I’m glad I have my mowing all done,” 
Max said happily. 

“I wish our lawn was mowed.” Peggy's 
eyes clouded. She glanced at the tall grass. 
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“It would help the pictures as well as the 
picnic.” 

It was not as if Peggy were hinting that 
Max do it for her—Peggy was not like that. 
That was why Max did not mind mowing 
the lawn for her on that particular day. 

“I could do it in just a few minutes,” he 
offered. 

“Oh, Max!” Peggy cried. “Could you?” 

Max nodded, picking up the handle of 
the new lawn mower. 

“You're so nice to do it,’ she said ap- 
provingly. “Why, it’s just like having a 
knight come to my rescue!” 

But, as he pulled the heavy lawn mower 
over to the Kellogs’ yard, Max did not feel 


ee 


like a knight. Mowing was fatiguing work— 
after having just finished his own lawn. Too, 
the sun was getting hotter with every inch it 
climbed. It was straight overhead when Max 
made the final round. It was then that Peggy 
came out, carrying a package of sandwiches 
in each hand. 

“Hungry?” she asked, smiling. 

“Sure am,” Max answered. “And a pea- 
nut butter and jelly sandwich is my favorite.” 

“Would you like to help me take some 
of these sandwiches and a piece of fresh 
dewberry pie up to Mr. Round?” Peggy 
asked as they sat on the steps, eating. 

“Sure, but why before the picnic?” Max 
asked. He was really too tired to go, but 
did not want to say so. 

“Because he sprained his right wrist,” 
Peggy explained. “He can’t do much cook- 
ing, and Mother has been helping with his 
meals. Since Uncle Tom is coming, Mother 
would like for us to take Mr. Round’s lunch 
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In no time at all, they were climbing 
Round’s hill. When they came up onto the 
lawn, which stretched out in all directions, 
Max stopped short to stare at it. About half 
of that big lawn was mowed. The other half 
was definitely not mowed. The grass on the 
unmowed half was even higher than the 
grass on the Kellogs’ lawn had been. 

Scarcely had he stepped onto the walk 
which led to the front door before he rec- 
ognized the choking of an electric motor. 
The choking came from the direction of the 
rose garden. 

Quickening their steps, they found Mr. 
Round in the rose garden, working over an 
electric lawn mower. All about him were 
lovely roses, but his feet were buried in deep 
grass. 

“Looks like some nice people are doing 
their good deed for today,” he greeted them. 
Then, in a worried manner, he added, ‘Max, 
will you help me heze while Peggy takes the 
lunch inside?” 

“T'd be glad to help you,” Max hurried 
to assure him, “but I don’t know a thing 
about electric mowers. Mine’s the push- 
kind.” 

“All I seem to know about this one is 
that it won’t run,” Mr. Round said, gesturing 
helplessly with his bandaged hand. With his 
left hand, he turned the switch to “on.” 

But the engine remained silent. Max could 
only stand there, wondering what he could 
do to help. 

“I'm very eager to get the rest of the 
grass cut,” Mr. Round went on to say. “I'd 
like so much to have a few pictures of my 
Dalmatians taken in the rose garden, but 
I can’t get anyone out to do it for me. And 
with this wrist of mine——” 

Max’s gaze rested on the white bandag- 
ing for a long moment. Then, all at once, he 
knew what he could do to help Mr. Round. 
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DORNING PRAYER 


By Florence Taylor 


When Mommy asks 
For help from me, 
Dear God, I'll help 
Her lovingly. 


He opened his mouth to tell him so. But sud- 
denly his jaw dropped. 

If he helped Mr. Round, he would have 
to miss the picnic. Too, he was terribly tired 
—and hot. He realized that it would take a 
lot of determination even to make the sug- 
gestion—much less to do the work. 

“Mr. Round, I—I——” he finally faltered. 

Mr. Round looked up. He waited for Max 
to go on. And Max tried to go on, but he . 
could not. 

“If you were going to say you would try 
to fix this motor,’ Mr. Round prompted 
kindly, “I’m afraid you couldn't. It'll have 
to be taken down to the shop for repairs.” 

“Y-e-s, sir,” Max stammered in relief. 

“But you're a good boy, Max,” Mr. Round 
went on, “and you'd do anything you could 
to help me, I know.” 

Max straightened his shoulders. 

“I sure will do anything I can for you, 
Mr. Round,” he said, surprising himself as 
he said it. “And I can bring our lawn mower 
up and mow your lawn before the pho- 
tographer gets here.” 

Mr. Round’s expression brightened. 
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“TI see that you never regret it,” Mr. 
Round said, smiling. 

But Max just could not force a smile. 

There was nothing he could do except 
go on and make the lemonade for the picnic. 
With every lemon he squeezed, he thought 
of the good time he would have had at the 
picnic. 

“We'll be thinking of you,” Peggy told 
him when he brought the jug of lemonade 


out to her lawn. “You're the nicest boy I 
know.” 


Max winced. He knew that a nice boy 
would not be thinking the thoughts that he 
kept thinking. He wanted to say something 
pleasant to Peggy, but he failed. 


As he picked up the handle of the lawn 
mower, he thought he had never noticed its 
being so heavy before. And it was even 
heavier when he started the climb up 
Round’s hill. And it was very much heavier 
a few minutes before three o'clock. That was 
when he was pushing it among the thorny 
rose bushes. It was at that time that he first 
heard the sound of happy laughter, drifting 
up from the street below. 


“€VEN ING PRAYER 


Thank You, God, for 
A happy day 

Filled with pleasant 
Work and play. 
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There was no doubt in Max’s mind that 
the picnic was at its highest peak. Perhaps 
his friends were already drinking his lemon- 
ade and eating Peggy’s cookies. 

He had no time, though, for wishful 
thinking. He lacked several minutes’ mow- 
ing before the rose garden would be ready 
for the picture-taking. And Mr. Round had 
already gone out to the kennels for his Dal- 
matians. 

Taking time only to moisten his thirsty 
lips, Max turned to mow another strip, try- 
ing hard to forget the picnic. 


Then he heard it again—another laugh. 
That voice was coming closer. Suddenly, he 
turned to stare out toward the front walk. 

There, coming up the walk, was the whole 
crowd of picnickers. 

Chuck and Johnnie carried something be- 
tween them—Max’s jug of lemonade. The 
girls were carrying the cookies and cups. 

Max was so surprised he just stood and 
stared at them. Then Peggy brought him a 
cup, and Chuck poured it brimful of lemon- 
ade. Soon, everybody was laughing and 
drinking lemonade and eating cookies, in- 
cluding Peggy’s Uncle Tom and Mr: Round, 
who had come back from the kennels, lead- 
ing the dogs. 

Then, everybody began to admire the 
black-spotted Dalmatians—except the pho- 
tographer and Max. The photographer was 
busy with his camera, and Max was busy 
with the lawn mower. 

It was much easier to finish the job since 
the picnic had been brought up Round’s hill 
to him. When he was all through, he went 
over to where the others were. Then Mr. 
Round called to him, and he was smiling, 
too. 

“Max, when I get my next puppies,” he 
said, holding his hand out to Max, “I'd like 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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BY 
AYLESA FORSEE 


A Boy Who Dreamed 


L ONG AGO in the land of Canaan there lived 
a boy named Joseph. Because Joseph was the 
youngest of eleven sons and a very good boy, 
his father, Jacob, often gave him special 
favors. His brothers had only rough coats 
such as shepherds wore. But Jacob made 
Joseph a long-sleeved robe of many colors, 
like those worn by sons of rich parents. 
Believing that their father loved Joseph 
more than he did them, the brothers became 
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jealous. When we are jealous, we are un- 
loving, and Joseph’s brothers were like the 
rest of us. They showed their jealousy by 
quarreling with Joseph and taunting him. 
When Joseph was seventeen, he began to 
have strange dreams. Wondering what one 
of them meant, he said to his brothers, 
“Hear this dream which I have dreamed. Be- 
hold, we were binding sheaves in the field; 
and lo, my sheaf arose and stood upright. 
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Joseph shrank back and stood. 


Your sheaves gathered round and bowed 
down to my sheaf.” 

“Are you indeed to reign over us?” jeered 
one of the brothers, whose jealousy had 
turned into a bitter feeling of hatred. 

A short time later, Joseph had another 
dream. “The sun, the moon, and eleven 
stars were bowing down to me,” he insisted. 

The brothers scowled and muttered among 
themselves. To them, it seemed that Joseph 
was only trying to show that he was greater 
than they. Even Joseph’s father scolded him 
this time, saying, “What is this dream that 
you have dreamed? Shall I and your mother 
and your brothers indeed come to bow our- 
selves to the ground before you?” But 

‘Joseph saw a thoughtful look on Jacob’s 
face. Actually, Jacob was asking himself if 
God had chosen this son of his for some 
high purpose. 


Jacob’s flocks were so large that in dry 
seasons there was not enough grass in the 
pastures. One day Jacob sent Joseph’s 
brothers away with the sheep to find better 
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grazing land. When they stayed longer than 
Jacob had expected, he became troubled. 
Calling Joseph to him, he said, “Go now 
to Shechem and see if all is well with your 
brothers and with the flock, and bring me 
word again.” 

Joseph knew that Shechem would be at 
least a three-day walk from his father’s tents. 
He put on his coat of many colors, took 
bread, dates, and cheese, and set off. 

When he got to Shechem, Joseph wan- 
dered over the fields, looking for his 
brothers, but he found no sign of them. 
Finally, a man told him, “They have gone 
away, for I heard them say, ‘Let us go to 
Dothan.’ ” 

On a green hillside near the valley of 
Dothan, Joseph saw his brothers and his 
father’s flocks. But the brothers called no 
greeting when they saw him coming. Instead, 
they drew together in a huddle and began 
talking among themselves. As he got closer, 
Joseph could tell by their angry, sullen faces 
that his brothers were not glad to see him. 

“Here comes the dreamer,” sneered one. 

“Let us kill him,” said another, ‘and 
throw him into a pit.” 

Joseph shrank back and stood, staring mis- 
erably at his brothers. Before he could think 
what to do, the brothers had fallen upon 
him. Paying no attention to his pleas for 
mercy, they stripped off his bright coat. 

Just when Joseph feared that his brothers 
really meant to kill him, Reuben, the oldest 


and kindest of the brothers, said, “Let us_ 


not take his life. Cast him into the pit here, 
but lay no hand on him.” Reuben had a 
plan. He would come back that night, pull 
Joseph from the pit, and start him home 
without the others’ knowing. Reuben was 
really tender-hearted, but he was a coward. 
We are being cowards, too, when we know 
the right thing to do, but go ahead and do 
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the wrong thing just because we are afraid 
of what others will say. 

Seizing Joseph roughly, the brothers 
dragged him to a pit once used as a well and 
cast him into it. There was no water in the 
pit, but it was dark and cramped. 

At first, Joseph was anxious and worried. 
Sitting on the ground at the bottom of the 
pit, he looked up at the sky and longed for 
freedom. He could hear the sound of his 
brothers’ voices and the bleating of the 
sheep, and he grew very hungry. 

He buried his face against his knees and 
began to pray. And suddenly, he was no 
longer afraid. He put his trust in God to 
bring him out of the pit. 

After a while, he heard one of his brothers 
say, “Here comes a caravan.” 

“Probably merchants carrying perfumed 
gum and myrrh to Egypt,” said Simeon. 
“They look like Ishmaelites.” 

“Let us sell Joseph to them,” suggested 
Judah, “and not lay hands on him. For he is 
our brother and our flesh.” 

Joseph heard some of the others agree. 
They seemed to like the idea of making a 
little money, even if it did mean selling him, 


their brother, into slavery. Joseph had heard 
many stories of how cruelly slaves were 
treated. But even being sold as a slave would 
be better than starving to death. 

“What would we tell our father?” one 
brother asked. 

“That a wild beast had torn him to 
pieces,” another answered. “We can dip his 
robe in goat’s blood.” 

Down in the pit, Joseph heard the cara- 
van come to a halt. He listened tensely while 
his brothers haggled with the Ishmaelites 
over a price for him. They acted as if he 
were of no more value than a horse or a 
sheep, he thought sadly. Finally, the brothers 
agreed upon a price of twenty pieces of 
silver. 

Some men came to the top of the pit. 
“Hang on,” someone called as a rope was 
lowered. 

Joseph blinked when he came up from the 
pit and saw the men to whom he had been 
sold. Dark-skinned, with fierce black eyes, 
they wore white turbans on their heads and 
long glittering knives in their belts. Things 
certainly did not look very promising. 

At a signal given by the leathery-faced 


God Lives 


God’s in the endless beauty 
Of the distant skies; 
He’s in the baby bird 
That leaves the nest and flies. 


He’s in the bright-faced flowers; 
He’s in the stately trees; 

He’s in the morning dew, 
And in a summer’s breeze. 
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BY NORMA DUKE 


He’s in a smiling face, 
And in a helping hand; 

He’s in the many quiet things 
That help us understand. 


God’s all that’s good and beautiful 
That I shall ever see. 

What's more—and this is wonderful— 
He also lives in me. 
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leader, the camels padded off across the 
sands. Angry and hurt, Joseph walked along 
with the other slaves. How could his brothers 
be so crue] and greedy? Worst of all would 
be the grief of their father when the brothers 
told him Joseph had been killed. 

Hot sun and wind seared Joseph’s skin. 
Dust blew in great choking clouds. But his 
masters were not unkind to him, and he liked 
the smell of the spices and balm carried by 
the caravan. 

As the days passed, Joseph had long hours 
in which to think and to talk with God. It 
became clear to him that God had delivered 
him from the pit and that God’s loving care 
is always with us. Finding new strength and 
courage, Joseph knew that he could go on 
trusting himself to God’s loving care. 

One day, the caravan entered a city with 
big houses and temples unlike any Joseph 
had ever seen. In a bustling square, fragrant 
with perfumes, merchants squatted behind 
piles of silks, spices, and sandals. Shoppers 
swarmed around like ants, wrangling and 
shouting in a language Joseph could not 
understand. 

Joseph and the other slaves were herded 
into an open space at one end of the market. 
Buyers crowded around, looking them over 
with cold, curious eyes. Joseph did not see 
one friendly face. There was not one per- 
son who cared what became of him, he 
thought bitterly. Once he had dreamed of 
the sun, the moon, and the stars bowing 
down to him. Yet, here he was, about to be 
sold as a slave to a cruel master. 

Then he remembered: God had saved 
him from the pit. And God was with him 
even now in this slave market in a strange 
land. A voice broke into Joseph’s thoughts— 
a voice that cried, “Make way for Potiphar, 
captain of Pharaoh’s guard.” 


Looking up, Joseph saw a thin, hawk- 
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nosed man, who wore a cloak of a rich- 
looking fabric. Sun glinted on his sword as 
he stood, talking to the leader of the Ishmae- 
lite caravan. “I am always in need of a good 
slave,” he said. He turned and walked over 
to Joseph. ‘Follow me,” he commanded. 


As they walked toward the kitchen in 
Potiphar’s luxurious home, Joseph heard the 
voices of many servants, and he smelled 
freshly baked honey cakes. 


He soon learned what his duties would be 
as Potiphar’s slave. Instead of feeling sorry 
for himself, he made up his mind to serve 
his master as obediently and cheerfully as 
possible. He learned the ways and speech 
of the Egyptians. Whether his job was in 
the fields, vineyards, or stables, he worked 
hard and learned all he could. Because he 
was faithful, honest, and capable, Potiphar 
was pleased with him. He made Joseph 
manager of his fields, and finally overseer of 
his household and caretaker of his wealth. 


Joseph was often lonely for his old home, 
for people who spoke his own language. 
And he missed his father. But when he 
turned to God, his loneliness went away. 


Sometimes he wondered about the-dreams 
he had had. Could God have been speaking 
to him in those dreams? Was all that was 
happening to him some preparation for a 
time when the dreams would come true? 
That Joseph did not know, but he did know 
that he could trust God’s plan. 


Joseph had learned something that is im- 
portant for all of us to learn—to trust in 
God. When we do not get to do something 
we very much want to do or we have some 
sadness such as the loss of a pet or we find 
it hard to do what we know is right, then we 
can do as Joseph did and trust our heavenly 
Father. God never forgets us. He has a won- 
derful way of working things out for those 
who trust Him. 
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HOOSE you a bronco 
C With saddle and quirt; 
Choose you a pony, 

Alive and alert! 


You mount a black one, 
And I'll mount a gray; 
And we can sing, “Yippee! 

Ki-yippee! Ki-yay!” 
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Yours is a spry one; 
And Ill get one, too— 
We're snorting, young, peppery 
Wild buckaroos! 


Off we'll go, snorting 
And bucking away; 
Shouting, “Yip-yip-pee! 
Ki-yippee! Ki-yay!” 
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4 nd withGod 


Thank You, God, for freedom. = Help 
me to do my part to keep my country 
strong und free. Show me how to live 
a free, happy, useful life. 


God is taking care of me. ® There is 
nothing in all the world for me to fear, 
because He loves me, and I trust Him 
to take care of me. 


_ God's life and love in me keep me safe 


and happy. ® The love and care of my 
family and my friends are part of God's 
good plan for my life. 


Today I fill my mind with loving 
thoughts. ® If I have an unkind thought, 
I change it by thinking a kind thought. 
I want to do my part in making the 
whole world more loving. 


God shows me the right path. ® By fol- 
lowing Him, I grow in love and wisdom 
day by day. I expect to be better to- 
morrow than I am today. 


With Your help, Father-God, I shall do 
my very best. ® Show me what is right, 
and teach me how to do my part at 
home and at school. 


Father, Thy will be done. ® [ am will- 
ing to let You decide what is best for 
me. I am ready to do whatever You 
want me to do. 


I thank God for our happy home. ® God 
is part of our family, and He helps each 
one of us to live a happy, helpful life. - 


I know that God loves and cares for 
me. ® If I am not sure about anything, 
I shall ask God to show me the right 
thing to do or say. 


Today I shall speak loving joyous 
words. ® | shall look for good in others, 
and I shall remember always to speak 
the truth. 


God's grace makes my life happy. ® If 
I make a mistake, God, through His 
kindness and mercy, forgives me. I can 
always try to do better. 


I give my hands to Jesus Christ. ® This 
day I shall use my hands to do cheer- 
fully and willingly the things Jesus 
would have me do. 


I am thankful for my happy heart. ® | 
remember that when I thank God for 
happiness, there is more happiness in 
my life. 


“God is my strength.” 8 I am strong: 


enough to do any good thing that 
needs to be done, because I have God 
to help me. 


Jesus Christ chose me. = He wants me 
to be on His “team,” and I am going to 
stand by Him in everything. 
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Thank You, God, for forgiving the 
mistakes I have made. ® Today is a 
new day. I have a new chance to 
choose what is right in all I think, say, 
and do. 


God guides me. ® | know there is al- 
ways a right way and that God wants 
to help me find the right way. I talk 
everything over with Him. 


I look and listen for the good. ® If | 
think or hear an untruth, I quickly put 
it out of my mind and think true 
thoughts. 


I make good use of everything I have. 
= I do not waste anything, because I 
know that God has some good use for 
everything in the world. 


“God is my health, I can’t be sick.” ® 
The real part of me that God created 
in His image cannot be sick. Thinking 
about that helps me to keep well and 
strong. 


Thank You, God, for being with me 
throughout this day. 8 If I have a prob- 
lem, I remember Your presence with 
me, and I am safe and happy. 


I am God's perfect child. = He is my 
loving Father and He keeps me well 
and happy. I try to live so He will be 
proud of me. I do not say ugly things 
about myself. 


Today I shall think only good, clean, 
happy thoughts. ® | want my life to be 
clean, happy, and helpful, so I shall 
keep my thoughts pure and fresh. 


Today God walks with me. = Wher- 
ever I go, whatever I do, I know He is 
my guide. I shall try to'do what He 
would have me do. 


I will let God's love shine through me 
today. ® I shall try to see the good in 
everyone. | will try to make it easy for 
others to see the good in me. 


I think and say only what is good. ® 
Like produces like. That is God's law. 
If I think bad thoughts, bad comes to 
me. If I think good thoughts, good 
comes to me. 


Thank You, God, for rest and sleep. 8 | 
gladly take time for rest. Rest and sleep 
help to keep my body well and strong 
so that I can enjoy work and play. 


Today I give thanks for the wonderful 
gifts God gives to me. ® He gives me 
love; so I shall be loving. He gives me 
wisdom; so I shall be wise. 


I look for good in others. ® If I have dis- 
agreed with someone, I silently say to 
him: “You are God's child, so you are 
my brother (or sister)."’ This helps me 
to love him. 


Today I will remember to keep calm. ® 
Whatever happens, I will keep my 
temper. I will keep calm so I can help 
others to be calm. 


I give thanks that I am a child of God. 
# I shall let God's love shine through 
my eyes and His kindness speak 
through my lips. 


_ was a little runt—the smallest pig 
of all. His brothers and his sisters often told 
him: “You're too small! You can’t do this; 
you can’t do that.” He was pushed and 
shoved about, and when it came to dinner- 
time, poor Rooty was crowded out. 

But patient little Rooty somehow didn’t 
seem to mind. He’d back away, then root 
around to see what he could find. His mother 
scolded the other pigs. She said, “If you were 
wise, you'd know that doing worth-while 
things has nothing to do with size. Rooty 
has good manners; he’s as smart as he can 
be. We'll all be proud of him someday. 
Now, you just wait and see.” 

Then she turned to Rooty. “Don’t mind 
them, dear,” she said. “You can do things 
they can’t do if you'll just use your head.” 

So Rooty used his little head by rooting 
here and there, and he whirled his curly, 
twirly tail as if he didn’t care. 

One Sunday they were waiting for their 
early-morning meal; and when it didn’t come 
on time, the pigs began to squeal—all but 
Rooty. He just gave his usual little grunt, 
knowing if he found some food, he'd have 
to root and hunt. He didn’t find a thing to 
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eat, but he soon found a place where the 
strong wire fence had stretched and there 
was extra space. And since this space was 
near the ground, what did smart Rooty do 
but put his nosy nose outside and wiggle- 
waggle through. 

But not the other little pigs! They 
squealed and shoved and pried. They envied 
little Rooty, who now nosed about outside. 
One pushy little pig got stuck—squeal- 
squirm—half in, half out. He couldn’t push 
his tummy through; he couldn't turn about. 

“You'll have to back out,” Rooty said. 
“You're just too big—that’s all. You must 
agree that there are times it’s handy to be 
small.” He said, ‘““Good-by,” and hurried on 
without a backward look, his gay squeals 
growing happier with every step he took. 

He found a dish of chicken feed left from 
the night before, and Rooty ate and ate until 
there wasn’t any more. And that’s where 
Jimmy found him, sound asleep—warmed by 
the sun, so full of food and deep content he 
couldn’t even run. 

Jimmy called his sister. “Come! See this 
pig. He’s cute—from his twirly little tail up 
to his rosy snoot.” 

“You're right,” said Judy. “He’s too cute 
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to coop up in a pen.” 

And Rooty never had to stay inside a fence 
again. He was never pushed about or 
crowded out or teased. In fact, he dozed or 
nosed around and did just as he pleased. 
When Jimmy scratched him with a stick, he 
stood and went to sleep. Then he slowly 
toppled over in a lazy little heap. 

Judy planned a party for her birthday, 
and she knew that Rooty would feel left out 
unless he was invited, too. So she and Jimmy 
scrubbed him up and tied a big pink bow 
around his neck and primped him up until 
he looked just so. 

Jimmy wore his newest suit, and Judy 
dressed in white. The yard was full of 
puddles. It had rained all through the night. 
They went to get some water for the party 
lemonade. They walked around the puddles, 
but Rooty thought he’d wade. No sooner 
had he put his foot into the slippery mud 
than he began to slip and slide, and down 
he went—KER-THUD! Jimmy and Judy 
helped him out, but what did Rooty do but 
shake himself, and through the air the 
muddy water flew! 

Judy cried, “You naughty pig!” 

And Jimmy said, “I guess, instead of 
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white, you'll have to wear a polka-dotted 
dress.” 

But Judy rushed into the house and 
changed her party clothes while Jimmy 
cornered Rooty and turned on the garden 
hose. 


And by the time the guests arrived, Rooty, 
wet but clean, posing and nosing here and 
there, could be both heard and seen. He ate 
ice cream and birthday cake, served on a 
party plate. And with his tail, he waved 
good-by to each guest at the gate. 


Happy little Rooty never grew so very 
big, but he was smart and thoughtful—and 
a handsome little pig. The other pigs 
stopped teasing when they saw him, for they 
knew he had not only guessed their ques- 
tions, but he knew the answers, too. He 
told them when they asked him why he 
wore that sissy bow, “Because it pleases 
Judy, and because I love her so.” Then he 
quickly added with a teasy little smile, “How 
do you know that bows on pigs are not the 
latest style. If everyone were just alike, how 
dull this world would be. Be glad you're 
big. Be glad you're you.” He winked. “I’m 
glad I'm me!” 
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July An Alligator’s Wish 


BY JANET KAY WHEELER (8 years) BY CHRISTINE STEWART (10 years) 
Battle Creek, Mich. Whittier, Calif. 

In July the days are long; One day when the sun 

Every bird is full of song. Shone bright in the sky, 


Vacation days are warm and gay; 


An alligator lay on the bank 
Every child is out at play. 


With a tear in his eye. 
The bees are at work, gathering honey; 


The sky above is bright and sunny. fea epee 


I find the woods are cool and green, On the sand, 
The nicest place I’ve ever seen. With a shining gold 
Wand in his hand. 
My Flag 
BY BRYANT BENJAMIN (8 years) “Alligator, alligator, 
Wrangell, Alaska Why do you cry? 


Here, take my handkerchief; 


I love my flag, Pa 
Wipe that tear from your eye. 
My flag, I love you; The alligator said nothing 


My love’s really true. 


Then he said, "I will tell you 
Why I am blue: 


Summer Fun 


BY MARY ANNE DeVRIES (11 years) 


Spring Valley, Calif. “My nose is too long; 


Silver runs the stream; My eyes are too big. 
Golden shines the sun; No one likes me, 
Green is the bank 


Not even that twig.” 
Where little children run. 


When school days are over “Oh,” said the ae 
And golden hours begun, "You poor little thing. 
There'll be joy and laughter W ait just a minute; 
Beneath the golden sun. I will get my magic ring.” 
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“Oh,” sobbed the alligator, 
“If only I could, 

I just want to have friends ; 
And I want to be good.” 


“Oh,” said the pixie, 
“Do you think I can help? 
I hope so, but you know, 
1am only alittle elf. 


“Anyway, I will try. 

Wipe that tear from your eye.” 
He looked at his ring; 

Then he muttered these words: 


 Abera Cadabra, 

Lif Lif La Loo— 
Now, alligator’s wish 
Will come true.” 

AND IT DID! 


My Little Golden Fish 


BY GRETCHEN TAYLOR (7 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


My little golden fish 

Swims in his bowl— 

Swish, swish, swish— 

Happy and gay and free, 
Thinking, I hope, of little me. 


Freckle-Face 


BY SHARON TERRYL (11 years) 
Lancaster, Calif. 


I have a million freckles ; 
I counted them today. 

Some people say they're beautiful— 
I wish they'd go away. 


They come to me with the summer sun 
And stay all winter through; 
Now if you had a million freckles, 
I think you'd hate them, too! 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pes Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 


Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 


We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 


Knight of Round’s Garden 


(Continued from page 14) 


to give you and Peggy each one.” 


“Oh, Mr. Round!” Peggy exclaimed joy- 
ously. 

But Max did not say a word. He could 
not. The unexpected joy at having a Dalma- 
tian pup for his very own left him speechless. 

“This is the one way,” Mr. Round was go- 
ing on to say, “that I can show my appre- 
ciation to you and Peggy—to her for being 
such a thoughtful little lady, and to you for 
being a young knight, coming to me in my 
time of need and helping me when I could 
not help myself.” 

Later that afternoon, Max was thinking it 
over as he lay stretched out on the close-cut 
grass of his own lawn. “I guess a real knight 
is not expected to be doing his deed of kind- 
ness by wielding a heavy sword in this year 
of 1956,” he thought to himself. ““Maybe a 
more modern way to be a knight is‘to wield 
a lawn mower—even if it is the push-kind!” 
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JEANNIE 


Designed by Robin Miller 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 


wardrobe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. 
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ET BUSY with your dishes, Nan. You 
know we must hurry to get ready for Grand- 
ma,” called Mother from the pantry. 

“T just can’t bear to wash dishes, Mother,” 
pouted Nan as she moved slowly away to get 
her apron. 

Aunt Nell looked up from her sewing. 
“Why I think it’s fun, girlie,’ she said 
quietly. 

“Fun! What fun is there in washing 
sticky dishes?” 

“The stickier the better,” replied her 
aunt. 

Nan’s eyes opened wide with a question- 
ing look. 

“You see,” Aunt Nell explained, “it’s a 
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game I made up, because I didn’t like to 
wash dishes. I play that the dishes are going 
on a frolic in Sudsland; and, of course, they 
all go in families.” 

“Families! Among dishes?” questioned 
Nan. 

“Yes, there’s the Silver family. They are 
the aristocrats, you know. Then there are 
the Cup-and-Saucer family, the Plate family, 
the——” 

“The Salad family,’ Nan broke in. 

“Yes, and the Platter family,” went on 
Aunt Nell. 

“What do you do with them?” questioned 
Nan. 

Aunt Nell smiled into the eager face that 
was upturned to hers. “Well, when I get 
them all arranged by families,” she said, “I 
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“Aunt Nell has been showing me how to play a wonderful game.” 


put them on the tea wagon and take them 
for a ride to Sudsland.” 

“Where's that?” queried Nan. 

“Why, the kitchen sink, to be sure, 
honey,” laughed Aunt Nell. “That makes a 
nice long ride for them in their street car. 
Shall we do that now? And then we can play 
as I talk.” 

Nan readily agreed. 

“What now, Auntie?’ she called when 
she had rolled the tea wagon to the kitchen 
sink. 

“Why, here’s the best shower bath in 
Sudsland. Look!” Lifting the dishes into the 
sink, Aunt Nell turned on the faucet, say- 
ing, ‘‘See how pretty their waterproof clothes 
look under the shower. Now, they are quite 
ready for their ride on the merry-go-round,” 
she said as she reached for the dishpan. 

Nan clapped her hands joyfully. ‘They 
really are in Sudsland, Auntie Nell,” she 
exclaimed gleefully as Auntie sifted the soap 
powder in the water. “See the foamy suds? 
Let me whirl the glasses around.” 

“Careful, Nan,” cautioned Aunt Nell. 
“Safety first is the rule in Sudsland. We 
don’t want accidents on the merry-go-round, 
for there is no hospital handy.” 

“Oh, Aunt Nell, you’re so funny,” laughed 
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Nan, who now was entering gleefully into 
the game. 

“Turn on the music now, and give them 
a jolly tune. Whoever heard of a merry-go- 
round without music? I sometimes sing like 
this: 

‘Soapsuds, soapsuds, 

How I love the soapsuds! 

I make the dishes clean and bright, 
Sudsing them with all my might. 
Willing helpers, foamy sprites 
Are soapsuds—soapsuds.’ 

“Make up your own tune to it, or put it to 
some tune you know. Now for the Turkish 
bath.” 

“Turkish bath,” whispered Nan breath- 
lessly. ““What——” 

“Why, the hot rinse, dear. See!” Aunt 
Nell turned the hot, hot water over the dish- 
es, which had been placed in a rack. Then 
she set the rack on the draining board. 

“What fun!” shouted Nan, completely 
won over now. 

“I thought you’d enjoy it,” Auntie said. 

“But,” complained Nan, “how about the 
knives and forks and spoons.” 

“Oh, the Silver family is quite the most 
fun of all. The knives, forks, and spoons are 
splendid for a game of jackstraws. It is lots 
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of fun.’ Aunt Nell’s cheeks dimpled with 
merriment as she rinsed the silverware. 
“There they lie, a jumbled mass of silver 
straws. My job is to see which one I can pick 
up without disturbing the rest. Sometimes it 
is easy, and sometimes it is hard. When I 
can't do it, I have to pay a penny fine to my 
‘can’t-do’ fund; and I don’t like that, for I 
never like to own up that I am beaten.” 

“What is a ‘can’t-do’ fund?” Nan asked. 

“Oh, when I think I can’t do something 
that I can do, I put a penny in a little box 
that I keep for that purpose,” Aunt Nell ex- 
plained. 

“And what do you do with your ‘can’t-do’ 
fund?” asked Nan. 

“That goes to buy things I don’t like to 
wear, but have to sometimes—rubbers, um- 
brella, gloves, and the like. I am glad to 
have a little money in my box when I find a 
leak in my rubbers or a rent in my umbrella 
on a rainy day.” 

“Nan, how about the dishes?” called 
Mother from the pantry. 

“All done but the jackstraws, Mother. 
Aunt Nell has been showing me how to play 
a wonderful game with them.” Then Nan 
explained all about the fun they had been 
having. Indeed, it had proved so interesting 
that by this time all the dishes were dry. 

“Now, the last thing is their ride back to 
their home in the cupboard.” 

By this time, Nan was fairly bursting with 
enthusiasm. ‘Such fun!” she breathed, as 
she placed the dishes neatly in the cupboard. 

“Now, take off your service badge,” was 
Aunt Nell’s last order, as she touched Nan’s 
apron. 

As she took off her apron, Nan asked 
Aunt Nell to tell her more about the “can’t- 
do” money. 

“I want to put in a penny right away if 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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LIBERTY BELL CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 


BY LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Answers on Page 40 


2 + 
ACROSS 
1. A great ditch dug for ships to sail pe 
through. 
5. A judge of Israel. Z 
6. To duck for apples. F 
7. Territory of Hawaii (abbr.). 
9. Old English (abbr.). 
10. Initials of Ethan Allen. 
11. France (abbr.). 
12. What this picture represents. | Y 
14. Seventh note. 
16. “Jesus saith unto them, Peace be -......... 
you.” 
17. Yard (abbr.). 
. The name of this bell. 
DOWN . To stop. 
1. Where soldiers buy supplies. 12. Bushel (abbr.). 
2. Nebraska (abbr.). 13. Behold. 
3. Apart. 15. I would (contraction). 
TURNABOUT TRIPLETS 2. A portion winnie 
A snare 
BY DORIS LITTERLY 
Each of the words below has four letters. > That by which a person or thing 
When you have one word of a set, just = known isha 
“turnabout” the letters to get the other two. To intend — 
Last word of a prayer ---- 
1. Cherished; loved ---- 4, To quarrel o--- 
To study something written “--- A bugle call ---- 


To challenge 
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A HIDDEN SYMBOL OF FREE- 
DOM IN OUR LAND 


BY ELSIE S, LINDGREN 


My first letter hides in steeple, 
yet it is not in tower; 

My second is in minute, 
and it is not in hour; 

My third letter hides in belfry, 
yet it is not in chimes; 

My fourth, you'll find in /emons, 
and also find in /imes; 

My fifth letter hides in freedom, 
for it is not in tax; 

My sixth, you'll find in hatchet, 
and will not find in ax; 
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My seventh hides in penny, 
yet can’t be found in pen. 

(Here you leave a space, 
before you start again!) 

My eighth letter hides in blze, 
yet it is not in sky; ; 

My ninth, you'll find in Ate, 
though it is not in fly; 

My tenth is hiding in /ane, 
And it is not in way; 

My last is hiding in fo/l, 
and it is not in pay. 


My whole today is silent; 
yet once, high over all, 


It announced our country’s freedom 


From Independence Hall. 
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To make this cuckoo clock you will need 
cardboard, glue, a piece of pipe cleaner, two 
large beads, some tape, colored thread, a 
picture of a bird, and paints. 

Trace a pattern from Figure 1 and cut out 
the front and back pieces. Cut a hole 14 by 
1 inch in the center of the top of the front 
(Fig. 1). Punch a small hole in the center of 
the back, at the top, for hanging up your 
clock. Cut two 1/-by-1-inch pieces for the 
shutters. Cut out the roof, 2 by 8 inches. 
Fold the roof in the center and put a strip 
of tape over the fold. Cut out a circle for 
the clock’s face. 

Paint with poster paint or water colors— 
yellow for the front and inside of the back, 
red for the roof, black for the shutters, and 
pale green for the clock’s face. 

Put two holes about 14 inch apart through 
the center of the narrow sides of a small 
box (Fig. 2). Thread a needle with about 
twenty inches of string or colored thread 
and stick it through the holes on one side 
and down through the holes on the other 
side. Remove the needle and tie round but- 
tons or large round beads to the ends of the 
thread. Seal the box shut with tape. 


Glue the shutters in place. Paint the num- 
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CUCKOO CLOCK 


SMALL Box SHOWS 
THREAD LINES INSIOE 


FIG. 2 


bers and hands on the clock’s face and glue 
it in place. Cut a picture of a bird from a 
magazine or a greeting card and glue it to a 
piece of pipe cleaner. Punch a hole under 
the door. Fold a short piece of pipe cleaner 
in half and twist the ends together. Stick it 
into the hole for the bird’s perch. Twist the 
ends of the pipe cleaner on which the bird 
is pasted around the perch. 

Glue the small box between the front 
and back of the house so the beads hang out 
at the bottom. Glue on the roof. Measure the 
sides and cut two pieces from cardboard to 
fit. Paint the sides to match the house and 
glue them in place. 


SODA FOUNTAIN TABLE AND 
CHAIRS 


BY M. MABEL LUNZ 


- oR the seat of each chair carefully remove 
the piece of cork from the inside of a pop 
bottle cap. Paint the outside of the bottle 
cap. Yellow or red or black is pretty. After 
the paint is dry, take a nail and hammer two 
holes about 14 inch apart through the edge 
of the bottle cap (Fig. 1). 
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To make the back and legs for the chair, 
fold a 6-inch pipe cleaner in half; then curve 
each end down and stick about 34 inch 
through the holes in the bottle cap (Fig. 1). 
For the front legs cut a 21/-inch piece of 
pipe cleaner. Cut two little slits about 14 
inch apart in the edge of the cork from the 
inside of the bottle cap. 

Fold the piece of pipe cleaner so it fits 
over the cork and through the slits to form 
the front legs of the chair (Fig. 2). Be sure 
the legs are even. Then place the front legs 
opposite the back legs and press the cork 
into the bottle cap. Bend the legs out slightly 
so the chair stands straight. 

To make the table paint the cap of a two- 
piece fruit-jar lid the same color as the chair 
seats. 

Cut a pipe cleaner in half. Remove the 
cork from a pop bottle cap. Cut two slits 4 
inch apart on each side of the cork. Fold the 
two pieces of the pipe cleaner as you did for 
the front legs of the chair and insert them 
in the slits (Fig. 3). Put some glue or house- 
hold cement on top of the cork and press 
it into the bottle cap. Let the cement dry. 

Take another pipe cleaner and twist it 
around one leg about 14 inch up from the 
bottom. Measure 1 inch along the pipe clean- 
er; then twist it once around the next leg; 
measure another inch and twist it around the 
next leg. Do this until you twist it around 
the first leg again; then cut off the extra 
piece of pipe cleaner. Get the legs even so 
the table will stand straight. Glue the bottle 
cap to the painted jar lid to complete the 
table. 


THE SPINNING MILK CARTON 


BY GLENN MORGAN 


Vu CAN have lots of fun with a paper 
milk carton. Split the four corners of a half- 
gallon carton lengthwise. (See picture.) 
Punch a hole in the center of the top of the 
carton and attach a string to hang the carton 
up by. Press the sides of the carton out so 
the wind will catch the sides. Hang the car- 
ton from a low branch of a tree and watch 
it spin gayly in the breeze. 


WHY ARE OCEANS SALTY? 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


Te soil of our earth contains a great deal 
of salt. The ocean receives its salt from the 
rivers that flow into it. 

The water in our rivers and inland lakes 
is fresh water, but as the streams and rivers 
travel along, they pick up the salt from the 
earth and carry it to the ocean. 

The sun picks up water from the ocean by 
evaporation, but it does not pick up the salt. 
Thus, the water in the ocean is salty. When 
the water falls again, as rain, and runs into 
the streams and rivers, it is fresh water. 
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A Trap for David 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


A Story of the Spartan Club 


= stood beside his bicycle. The tire 
on the front wheel was so low he could not 
risk riding up to the Hanlevy house where 
Charley Brewer was making their delivery 
of eggs. Anxiously, David waited. It was 
taking Charley so long that David was afraid 
they would be late for the baseball game. 

It was hot on the shoulder of the highway, 
but David had found a patch of shade that 
cut the sun off the eggs in the basket on his 
handle bars. The eggs were for customers 
farther along the road, and he and Charley 
took pride in selling the best. They had done 
well since the summer vacation had started 
and David’s father had let them take care 
of the poultry on the farm and sell all the 
eggs they could produce. 

When, at last, Charley appeared, David 
knew something really was wrong. Charley’s 
shoulders hunched as he strode toward the 
highway. He carried his basket carefully. 
That must mean that he had made no sale 
and Mrs. Hanlevy’s order was still in it. 
Charley was scowling, and his lips were 
drawn in a straight line. 

David called, “What's wrong?” 

Charley's step lengthened, but he did not 
answer till both boys were striding along the 
highway, with David pushing his bicycle. 
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“What's wrong?” Charley repeated. “‘Ev- 
erything! Zip Holiday and his pals, Joe and 
Shoog, have got on to how much money 
we're making out of our eggs. They're cut- 
ting in on us!” 

“How can they?” David asked. “None of 
them raise chickens or have eggs to sell.” 


“You're half right,” Charley growled. 
“They don’t raise chickens! But just the 
same, they’re peddling eggs to our customers 
—ten cents cheaper on the dozen. Mrs. Han- 
levy just bought from them. She told me 
they said we weren't selling any more—that 
they had run us out of business.” 


“I hope you straightened her out about 
that,’ David said, trying to sound more 
cheerful than he felt. “I guess she'll wait for 
us next time. She always says she likes our 
eggs because they’re so fresh. What about 
Zip’s? Where does he get his?” 

Charley shrugged. “Search me,” he said. 

The boys came to the Peters’ place and 
turned in. Mrs. Peters met them with a 
broad smile. “I see Zip and his friends 
haven’t put you out of business yet,” she 
said, as Charley gave her the dozen eggs 
from his basket. 


Copyright 1956 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
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David looked at her with troubled eyes. 
“Have they been trying to sell their eggs to 
you, too?” he asked. 

“They just left,” she told him. ‘““They’re 
going to see that new customer of yours, 
Mrs. Smith. But they couldn’t sell me. My 
husband saw them in Pleasanton last week, 
buying up eggs. Their eggs may be good, but 
not like yours. I’m glad to pay the difference 
in price.” 

“We appreciate that,” David said. “And 
we'll be here with your eggs every Monday.” 

He spoke confidently, but he was uneasy. 
Charley was breathing heavily, and he had 
flushed crimson. Charley was going to blurt 
out his opinion of Zip and Joe and Shoog, 
and that would not make Mrs. Peters think 
better of him and David. 

“Come on, Charley,” David said hastily. 
“We'll have to hurry if we get to the ball 
game.” 

Charley whirled on his heel and left, with 
his angry words unsaid. But when they got 
out of hearing, he let them loose: “Look at 
that house where the folks just moved in,” 
he said, pointing to a small white house 


that was almost hidden in greenery. “We 
haven't had enough eggs to try to sell to 
them yet; but Zip’s new bike is by the porch. 
He must be there, selling. I don’t see Joe 
and Shoog. Maybe we ought to wait till Zip 
comes out and break all his eggs. That ought 
to finish him.” | 

David said slowly, “I don’t think that’s 
the way to handle this.” 

“I'm tired of seeing fellows like Zip get 
all the things I want,” Charley said bitterly. 
“He’s mean as dirt, but that bike of his is 
nicer than yours; and I guess I'll never have 
even an old busted-down secondhand one. 
I try to be a good guy. But I always come out 
at the little end of the horn!” 

David argued, “Just because they sold 
Mrs. Hanlevy a dozen eggs is no sign they've 
got her or any of our other customers for 
keeps.” 

“So says you!” Charley grumbled. ‘Folks 
like me try and try and never get anything!” 

David felt sorry for Charley. Sometimes it 
looked to David, too, as though the wrong 
people prospered. 

“Once I talked with my mother about 
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that,” he admitted. “She said, “You haven’t 
heard the whole story or seen the whole pic- 
ture, Son. Sometimes it takes years for things 
to round out; but if you keep watching, 
you'll see. When the seed a man sows is 
evil, the plant that grows may look good and 
beautiful; but its fruit will be grief and sor- 
row, not riches and happiness.’ So I figure 
that Zip’ll get what he’s sowing. But, Char- 
ley, about his trying to get our customers— 
he’s got a right to if he gives them a better 
deal than we can. Our job is to show them 
he can’t. Then when we get enough eggs, 
maybe we will run him out of business, fair 
and square.” 

Charley’s answer was a grunt. When 
David left to make their next delivery, he 
heard Charley mutter, ‘““Boloney!”” That prob- 
ably meant Charley did not want to tell him 
that he did not believe a word he had said. 

The customer took two dozen eggs, which 
made David feel better—till he got back to 
Charley. 

Charley was scowling more darkly than 
ever. “While you were gone,” he told David, 
“Zip peddled past like mad. He yelled at 
me, ‘Find some more customers, and I'll take 
them away from you, sucker! I'll see you at 
Smiths’.’” 

“Then we'd better hurry,” said David. 
“She’s a new customer, so he might sell her. 
He’s got a head start, and I can’t ride my 
bike with the tire so low.” 


When they turned into the long curved 
driveway at the Smith place, Charley tripped 
in a hole in the road. As he caught his bal- 
ance, he muttered, “It’s a good thing you 
weren't riding your bike, Dave. If you'd have 
hit that hole, you’d have upset and broken 
the only dozen eggs we have left.” 

David nodded, listening. “Did you hear 
anything?” he asked. “Sort of like someone 
snickering ?” 

“No,” said Charley. “I was too busy keep- 
ing my feet.” 

“It sounded to me like Joe and Shoog, 
laughing. I wonder if they saw you stumble. 
I'd like to look for them in that clump of 
brush, but we haven’t time now.” 

“We'll look when we come back,” Charley 
said grimly. “If I find them, I'll teach them 
a thing or two.” 

When the boys reached the porch, they 
saw Zip’s bicycle standing beside the house. 
On its handle bars was a basket almost full 
of eggs. The sun was pouring down on them, 
and some of them looked old and dirty. 

From the kitchen came Mrs. Smith’s voice. 
“No, young man. I don’t want your eggs, 
even if they are cheap. They don’t look so 
good as David Harrison’s. Besides, I like the 
way that boy does business.” 

“Hear that?” Charley said, relieved. 

David called through the opened door, 
“Here are your eggs, Mrs. Smith—new laid, 
just this morning.” 
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As if in answer, Zip appeared on the other 
side of the screen. He stared at David and 
the eggs in his basket as if he did not be- 
lieve what he saw. At last, he blurted, “Just 
wait till I see Joe and Shoog! Those guys 
never do what I tell them!” 

David had no idea what Zip meant or 
why he was in such a hurry as he pushed 
open the screen and dashed past them. He 
threw himself onto his bicycle and pedaled 
furiously down the drive, almost as though 
he had forgotten the basket of eggs on his 
handle bars. 

Resentfully, Charley watched him go 
while David counted out the eggs for Mrs. 
Smith and put the pay for them into his 
pocket. 

When the boys rounded the last curve in 
the Smiths’ driveway, they saw Zip, sitting 
in the middle of the road. His bicycle was 
in the ditch. It’s front wheel was bent, and 
its spokes bristled like a porcupine’s quills. 
Broken eggs lay all around. They were 
plastered over the bicycle—and over Zip, 
too. Joe and Shoog were standing nearby. 
Joe had a hoe in his hand. 

“Why didn’t you guys warn me?” Zip 
panted angrily. “I thought you hadn’t dug 
the ditch across the road like I said, because 
nothing happened to David and Charley. I 
thought——” 

“We did like you said,” Joe answered 
sulkily. “But it didn’t work like you said.” 
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To David it was plain that Joe and Shoog 
must have used the hoe to dig a shallow 
ditch across the road. Then they had filled it 
loosely with leaves and small twigs and 
sprinkled it over with dirt, cleverly hiding 
the trap they were setting for him and Char- 
ley. The hole that Charley had stumbled into 
had been a part of the ditch. By chance, 
David had stepped over it, never suspecting 
it was there. But now that Zip had skidded 
into it, anyone could see the trap. 

David thought, “If I had been riding my 
bike and hit that hollow in the road, I’d have 
upset, just as Zip did, and our eggs would 
have turned into omelet.” 

In silence, he and Charley circled the 
ditch and the group of boys in the road 
while Zip bleated at Joe and Shoog, “Smart 
guys! Now we're the ones who are out of 
business! No eggs! No bike to make de- 
liveries! And a big bill to pay in Pleasanton 
for eggs!” 

“It was your fault,” Shoog protested. 
“You came around that curve so fast we 
didn’t have time to warn you.” 

David and Charley turned onto the high- 
way. Charley was thoughtful. 

“What a spill Zip took!” he said. “Like 
your ma says—when a fellow sows bad 
seed, his harvest doesn’t turn out so good. 
But we sure didn’t have to wait long to get 
the end of Zip’s story.” 

THE END 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

It is good to know that what we give 
comes back to us. The Bible gives us this 
wonderful law for happy living in Luke 6:38 
in these words, “Give, and it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over.” 

What do we give? We give thoughts, 
words, and deeds. As members of the Good 
Words Booster Club, we remember to let 
God help us think, say, and do only that 
which is good—that which is loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, 
and helpful. 

This good we give comes back to us in 
the good feeling we have when we use our 
thoughts, words, and actions in the right 
way. 


The good we give helps others to be happy 
and to use their thoughts, words, and actions 
in the right and good way, too. This good 
from them comes back to us and adds to our 
happiness. And on and on the action of 
God's law goes, the good growing larger all 
the time! 

We invite you to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and to join us in 
giving good thoughts, words, and deeds. 
Write to Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: The Good Words Booster 
Club has helped me a lot. 

One time I had to catch a bus, and I had 
only a little time to catch it. Before I could 
leave the house, I had to catch my parakeet 
and put her in the cage. She was hard to 
catch, and I ran and ran, trying to catch her. 
Finally, I stopped and said The Prayer of 
Faith. And the parakeet flew into her cage— 
and I caught the bus. —LORRAINE 


= Your good letter, Lorraine, helps us turn 
to God in prayer and let Him help us in all 
that we do. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 have tried very hard to fol- 
low the club rules in the last few weeks. I 
shall continue trying until I have done my 
best. 

The other day we had a geography test 
in school. I have a prayer in my prayer book, 
which I read; and when I took the test, I 
passed it. 

I see that a girl whose letter was in the 
March Wee Wispom was helped by God, 
too. It is happening all over the world today. 

—SHEILAGH 


= Yes, Sheilagh, all over the world God's 
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children are remembering that God loves 
them and has great good in store for them. 
And prayer is the way we talk with God and 
understand His plan of good for us. 


Dear Barbara Benson: | certainly enjoy being 
a member of the Good Words Booster Club. 
I have memorized the Good Words Booster 
Club pledge, and as I work and play, I try 
to do just as it says. 
When I received my first WEE WispoM, 
I studied The Prayer of Faith. Since then, 
it has helped me quite a bit in my daily life. 
— JAMES 


= We enjoy having you, James, as a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club. We all are 
God's children, and God is loving and help- 
ing each of us as we try to think, say, and do 
only the good. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have just received my mem- 
bership card, a copy of The Prayer of Faith, 
and the little booklet of the club rules and 
suggestions. My Wisdom came today, 
too! 

Last Thursday, as I was painting a picture 
of a raccoon washing his food in a lake, I 
was running out of green paint for the grass. 
I prayed to God that I'd have enough paint 
to finish the grass. And it turned out that I 
did. —BRUCE 


= You are proving, Bruce, that God is your 
help in every need—whatever the need may 
be. Our part is to keep close to God in 
prayer, as you did, and to trust God to take 
care of us in every way. 


Dear Barbara: One day at school I suddenly 
remembered that it was the day for choir 
practice. And I also remembered that I had 
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promised my mother that I would come 
home from school and practice my piano 
lesson. I did not know what to do! 

Then I thought of The Prayer of Faith 
and the line that says, “God is my strength, 
unfailing, quick.” So I decided to go to 
choir practice and trust God to help me. 

And God did help me! When I got home, 
it was only half past four. There was still 
plenty of time to practice my piano lesson. 

—LINDA (Canada) 


=» We know, Linda, that you said, “Thank 
You, God, for showing me what to do to- 
day.” God does love us and will show us 
what is right. Our part is to listen and to 


try to do what God tells us to do, just as you 
did, Linda. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Nancy Janssen (12), Box 31, Clifton Ill.; Lucy 
Jane Bourland (12), 120 May Ave., Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Walter Phillips (12), 1700 E. Reno, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Sandra Joan Swatridge (12), 
592 Downie St., Stratford, Ont., Canada; Erlinda 
Abugan (12), Caniogan, Tubod, Lanao, Philip- 
pine Islands; Jill Marquess (9), Box 88, Benton- 
ville, Ark.; Mary Jane Rowley (9), Spurgeon, 
Ind.; Helen Snyder (10), 305 W. Monroe, Cov- 
ington, Okla.; Joyce Acomb (10), 708 Winches- 
ter Dr., Burlingame, Calif.; John Cooke (10), 
School House Bradmore Green, Old Coulsdon, 
Surrey, England; Bill Pentecost (10), Rte. 7, 
Woodend, Awarua Plains, Invercargill, New 
Zealand; Edith Brown (11), 412 N. 5th St., Els- 
berry, Mo.; Mary Ann Bakkila (11), Box 61, 
Deep River, Wash.; Saundra Roane (11), 1021 
E. Church St., Salisbury, Md.; Carson Sandvall 
(11), 1309 Reycraft Dr., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Wourw YOU like to help Mother prepare dinner one of 
these hot summer days? Here is a salad that you can make 
and that Mother will love, especially if she is having com- 
pany. 


Twenty-four Hour Salad (serves 5 or 6) 


1 cup white cherries, halved 
and pitted 

1 cup diced pineapple 

1 cup orange sections Vy cup light cream 

1 cup small marshmallows juice of 1/, lemon 

1 egg l/, cup heavy cream, whipped 


cup almond meats, 
chopped 
1 Tbs. sugar 


Drain the fruits, measure them, and put them in a large 
bowl. Save the fruit juices, as they will make a good sum- 
mer-afternoon drink. 

Add the small marshmallows and the chopped almond 
meats. 

Beat an egg until it is fluffy and light. Gradually add 
sugar, light cream, and lemon juice, as you continue beating. 
Be sure to measure accurately. Cook this mixture in the top 
of a double boiler until it is smooth and thick. (The bot- 
tom half of the double boiler should have about a cup of 
hot water in it.) Stir constantly while it is cooking. 

While this mixture cools, whip the heavy cream. Be 
sure to stop beating when the cream forms soft peaks. 

Fold the whipped cream into the cooked mixture. Then 
pour all the mixture over the fruit and stir lightly together. 

Chill in the refrigerator for twenty-four hours, but do 
not freeze. Serve on lettuce. We are sure Mother will be 
very proud of such a pretty salad—and of you. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 
Dear God, | do not need 
to ask 
For food and other things; 


| just give thanks with all 
my heart 


For the blessings each day 
brings. 


RIDDLE 

BY REA MILLER 

What starts with T, ends 
with T, and is full of T? 


Riddle 
‘yodeay 


Answers to Puzzles 


Liberty Bell Crosswor. 
Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1, Canal. 5. Eli. 6. Bob. 7. T.H. 
9, O.E, 10. E.A. 11, Fr. 12. Bell. 
14, Ti. 16. Unto. 17. Yd. 
DOWN 


1, Canteen, 2. Neb. 3. Aloof. 
4, Liberty. 8. Halt. 12. Bu. 
13, Lo. 15. I'd. 


Turnabout Triplets 


1. Dear, read, dare. 2. Part, trap, 
rapt. 3. Name, mean, amen. 4. 
Spat, taps, pats. 


Symbol of Freedom 
Liberty Bell. 
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te month we pay a philatelic visit to 
Cyprus, the third largest island in the 
Mediterranean Sea. This island, whose his- 
tory goes back beyond Bible times, has been 
much in the news recently. Cyprus is now a 
British crown colony. The Cypriotes, its in- 
habitants, who are mostly of Greek descent, 
have been attempting to gain their freedom 
from the British crown so they can unite with 
Greece. 

Cyprus lies in the northeast corner of the 
Mediterranean Sea, only forty miles from 
Asia Minor. It is about three times the size 
of Rhode Island, our smallest state. 

The island has had a colorful history that 
goes back nearly four thousand years to what 
historians call the Bronze Age. In ancient 
times Cyprus (then called by its Greek name 
Kyprios) had copper mines that produced 
great quantities of the metal. It was so wide- 
ly known for its copper that the ancient 
peoples called the metal kupros, meaning 
“metal from Cyprus.” When translated into 
Latin, kyprios and kupros became cuprum, 
from which comes our English word copper. 

Cyprus’ earliest inhabitants are believed 
to have been Greeks and Phoenicians, In an- 
cient times they were conquered by Egypt. 
As the centuries passed Cyprus was ruled 
successively by the Assyrians, the Persians, 
the Greeks, and the Egyptians for the second 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


time. In 57 B.C. it became a Roman province. 
Cyprus is mentioned several times in the 
Bible. Paul visited it on his first missionary 
journey. 

After Rome fell, Cyprus changed hands 
many times. In 1571 it was taken over by 
the Turks, who ruled it until 1878. In that 
year it was ceded to Great Britain. It issued 
its first postage stamps in 1880. 

The ruins of several ancient cities are to 
be seen on the island. One of the stamps that 
we illustrate pictures the ruins of Salamis, 
one of these ancient cities which was de- 
stroyed in 117 A.D. According to tradition, 
the original text of the Gospel of Matthew 
was found here. 

Today Cyprus raises much grain and fruit, 
including oranges and grapes. One of its in- 
teresting products, shown on the smaller 
stamp that we illustrate, is carobs. These are 
brown leathery pods, four to ten inches long, 
which contain a sticky pulp that is fed to 
horses and cattle and sometimes eaten by 
men. Carob is supposed to have been eaten 
by John the Baptist when he was in the wil- 
derness, and for that reason it is sometimes 
called St.-John’s-bread. 

The attractive pictorial stamps of Cyprus 
will make a handsome addition to your 
stamp collection. 
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By Roland Rexroth 
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And your eyes 


to twin - kle 


a 


smile that wrin-kles deep, 


gin 


be - 


“a 


int 


lit - tle danc-ing dim-ples In yourcheeks play peek - a - boo, 


— 


When the 


—_ 
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Then | know that you are hap-py; And it makesme hap-py, too. 


Dancing Dimples 
¢ 
ay CY PRAT 3 SS _ 
¥ 
: Words and Music by Beth Milliken Joerger 
Gaily 

When the cor-ners of your mouth Curve up-ward in a_ sweep 

0) 

0) 
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WEE 1¢ commc/ 


WEE WISDOM will be sixty-three years old next month! This 
means that for sixty-three years WEE WISDOM has been bringing 
happy living to thousands of boys and girls like yourself. Many 
who read WEE WISDOM are now grown and are reading its 
stories to their children or grandchildren. Perhaps your own par- 
ents, even, read WEE WISDOM when they were your age! 

Here are some of the exciting stories that you will read in the 
August birthday number: “The Star Maiden,” by Janet Roberts, is 
retold from an old Indian legend. This story takes place when only 
Indians lived in the New World. The Indian tribes were fighting 
among themselves, but a few of the wise men of the tribes were 
trying to bring peace to their people. A lovely star maiden was 
watching the Indians, and she came to love the red men. She wanted 
to live on earth among them, but she could not so long as they kept 
fighting. 

As a special feature of the birthday number each year, one story 
by a child writer is used in the main part of WEE WISDOM. “The 
Strange One” is this year’s story, and it was written by Helga Black- 
burn, of Fulton, Missouri. In the story Helga goes walking through 
the woods, meets three interesting elves and a troll, and learns a 
lesson to remember always. 

“Dicky Duck Misses the Picnic,” by Georgia Tucker Smith, is 
the read-aloud story for the birthday number. 

Don’t miss WEE WISDOM’s birthday number! If you have 
friends who do not receive WEE WISDOM, giving them subscrip- 
tions now would be a wonderful way to make them happy. They 
will enjoy the whole year of fun with WEE WISDOM as much as 
you do. It costs only $2 for 12 issues. 
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LEE'S SUMMIT. MISSOURI 


A Frolic in Sudsland 


(Continued from page 29) 


I can find a box,” explained Nan, “for I 
thought I couldn’t wash the dishes. I really 
owe the box a penny.” 

Aunt Nell left the room a moment, and 
she returned with a small red box. ‘Here is 
my little box, Nan. You may keep it,” she 
said. ““And here is a penny for a starter to- 
ward your fund. I suppose you will be so 
clever—not only doing dishes but other 


things—that you will have to ask Mother 
and Father for money to buy the things you 
don’t like to wear.” 

“You know my failing, Auntie,” laughed 
Nan. “You know Daddy says I give up too 
easily. But I am going to make good at this 
game. I'll make myself do things I don’t 
like. I know Mother and Dad will help me 
get things I don’t like to wear if my box 
isn’t quite full.” And Nan ran out of the 
room, flourishing her box. 
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TEEWAGERS BEST FRIEND 


If you are a teen-ager, you are sure to like You 
magazine! When you read You, you receive delight- 
ful reading plus practical ideas to help you at school 
and at home, and in everything you do. You takes 
up where WEE WISDOM leaves off. It is written 
and prepared especially for teen-agers. 

Letters such as this one keep pouring in from 
You’s teen-age friends: 

“I have taken You for over a year now. I am 
fifteen, and I find You a very good companion. It 
always has a friendly word of advice to help me. 
The poems and little quips are always amusing. 
Some articles and stories seem to be written just for me. I want to thank you for this 
great magazine. It’s my favorite teen-age magazine, and I know many others feel the 
same way I do. I know you must get lots of letters, but I wanted mine to be among 
the many to thank you for the teen-ager’s best friend, You.” 

Yes, You really is “the teen-ager’s best friend,” one that can be depended upon any 
time for warmth, understanding, sound advice, and laughter. 

In the July issue of You is a story titled “Buried Gold.” We are all a little like 
Carrie, the heroine of this story. 

Longing for the excitement and varied activity of city life, Carrie was bored and 
restless on the farm. Her family’s placid acceptance of a routine, monotonous existence 
irritated her. Growing rhubarb, making chickens lay bigger and better eggs, plowing 
the crops, and keeping cows healthy were unchallenging problems of no interest to 
Carrie. All she could see to life on the farm was work and boredom. 

The arrival of an invitation to visit her aunt in Centertown seemed to be the an- 
swer to Carrie’s prayers, but while there, Carrie made a startling discovery that led her 
to begin searching for “Buried Gold.” 

Of course, the July issue of You (and every issue of You!) contains many other 
stories, articles, poems, and features that you will enjoy. 

Why not order a subscription for this fine magazine today? It is priced at only $1 


a year. 
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